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Vichy at Odds Over 
Clash in Near East 


British Invasion of Syria Seen as 
Forcing France to Clarify 
Attitude Toward War 


GERMANS WATCH BUT WAIT 
Believed Subtly Drawing the French 


into Anti-British Front; New 
Peace Offensive Looms 





Early last Sunday morning, while stars 
still glittered over the Syrian desert, Brit- 
ish, Free French, and Empire forces rolled 
across the borders of Palestine and Trans- 
jordania into Syria and its French-owned 
satellite states, Lebanon and the Jebel 
Druse. By sunup British bombers had 
done their work, clouds of dust and smoke 
hung in the sultry air over bomb craters. 
and armored columns were racing along 
the dusty roads of Syria, past the Sea of 
Galilee. up the historic River Jordan. 
through olive groves and Arab villages 
As these lines are written, Allied forces are 
in control of the port of Beirut (the best 
in Syria), and are battering at the ancient 
gates of Damascus, though hostilities have 
been in progress for only a few days. The 
British are in a hurry, and they have 
reason to be. 


Value of Syria 

Syria, as we have pointed out before. 
is of no great value in itself. About 60,000 
square miles in area, it is large enough to 
contain Michigan or Iowa quite easily, and 
furnishes a somewhat meager living to a 
scattered agricultural and pastoral popu- 
lation of 3,600,000 people—most of them 
Arabs. Along its coasts Syria is fertile 
enough, its vineyards, orange and _ olive 
orchards rising up the slopes of stubby 
mountains. But beyond the mountains the 
land drops swiftly into the deep, hot Jordan 
Trench, a long north-south valley where 
the earth’s crust gave way. Beyond 
the Jordan are more hills and semi-fertile 
lands which wither away to the east into 
the Syrian desert. 

To the Germans, the chief value of 
Syria would be as a base for a drive down 
the easy roads of Palestine toward Suez. 
To the British, therefore, Syria is a men- 
ace so long as it is in unfriendly hands. 
And they have had ample grounds for 
fearing that German airplanes and Ger- 
man troops had been landed there this 
spring, with the consent of, or over the 
protests of, the Vichy government. “It’s 
a case of now or never with us.” a British 
officer is quoted as having said when the 
invasion began. “If we let the Boche grab 
Syria, we may as well kiss Suez good- 
bye.’ And so, to keep Germans out of 
the ports and airfields of Syria and off 
the eastern shore of the Mediterranean, 
the British are fighting their old friend 
and former ally. 

British forces have clashed with French 
forces on several occasions since the sign- 
ing of the Franco-German armistice last 
summer. Shots were exchanged at Mers- 
el-Kebir in Algeria, at Dakar, Gibraltar, 
and in various parts of the Atlantic and 
Mediterranean, but these were for the 
most part local actions. The fighting in 
Syria appears to be more serious. Here a 
full-dress military campaign is in progress. 
The British and Free French are using 
some of their best generals to direct it. 
General Sir Archibald Wavell and General 
Sir Henry Maitland Wilson are directing 
matters for Britain, while Generals Charles 
de Gaulle and Georges Catroux are in 
charge of operations by the Free French. 


once 


(Concluded on page 6) 





GALLOWAY 


A STREET IN SYRIA 








*“Labor Is Loyal!”’ 


Last week, the United States government took action, unprecedented in time of 
peace, in dealing with the strike situation 
strike-bound plant of the North American Aviation Company at Inglewood, California. 
In one sense, this was a showdown between the government and labor, but the Christian 
Science Monitor editorially points out that it was also a showdown “between decent, 
honest, loyal trades unionism and the Communistic fringe of troublemakers who seek 
to use labor for their own purposes. The editorial continues: 


It ordered units of the Army to open the 


The outcome of this and other defense strikes is bound to be a resounding slap to 
those who think or preach that America is divided. The interests of all classes in 
America today are merged in one interest: to preserve freedom and democracy against 
either Communism or Naziism. The overwhelming majority of labor will respond to 
the appeal of President Roosevelt to iron out industrial disputes “without stoppage of 
work,” especially since the machinery of a fair and friendly adjustment of workers’ 
grievances is in operation. 

It is safe to say that the use of federal troops, which in ordinary circumstances 
would be resented by organized labor, will be approved by the great majority in the 
case of serious defense strikes as a means of preserving the right to work for those who 
trust to mediation and who want to serve their country at the work bench. 


In all probability the proportion of genuinely patriotic and loyal workers in America 
is as great as it was shown to be in Britain by the vote in the British Labor Party last 
week when the suggestion of a “negotiated peace’’ was snowed under by 2,413,000 to 
30,000. The people who cast that vote, be it remembered, are the little folk whose 
tenements have been bombed, who have renounced the use of their full labor bargaining 
force for the duration of the war, and who yet see enough at stake to hang grimly on 

American workers must see at least as clearly the implications of what happens in 
their own streets and factories as does Virginio Gayda, the Fascist editor, 3,000 miles 
away. Gayda the other day pretended that defense strikes in the United States, men- 
tioning that at North American Aviation, were the first phase of civil war which would 
break the national unity of the United States. German Nazi propagandists, it is reported, 
have been assiduously spreading the same suggestion in Latin America. 

These agents of dissension are in for disillusionment. The fringe of disloyalty is 
such a small margin on the edge of the American labor movement that it can be sheared 
off with no appreciable loss and, in fact, tremendous gain to organized labor. Every test 
such as that in the Los Angeles suburb of Inglewood helps to define the line for 
shearing. . . . Wherever the opportunity to work is assured at fair wages under the 
eye of the national mediation services, the answer will come back, ‘Labor is loyal!” 





U. S. Mode of Life 
Undergoing Changes 


Nation’s Whole Economy Rapidly 
Being Remodeled to Meet 
Military Emergency 


EXECUTIVE POWERS GROW 


Army’s Taking Over of Airplane Plant 
Serves Notice on Those Who 
Refuse to Cooperate 


As the insistent cry is voiced throughout 
the United States for speed and still more 
speed in our gigantic defense program, it 
becomes increasingly apparent that this 
nation faces a period of revolutionary 
changes. Our young men in uniform, the 
decision of many of our colleges to aban- 
don the traditional four-year curriculum 
for one of three years, the scarcity of 
aluminum pots and pans, the absence of 
chromium fittings on new cars—these 
at random, are merely a few of the more 
conspicuous changes in the American 
scene. Multiplied a hundred times, they 
give impressive proof of how completely 
our national energies are being harnessed 
to meet the crisis confronting the nation. 
Even those who were once sure that the 
United States could isolate itself on this 
continent—regardless of events abroad— 
now concede that the days ahead are 
bound to be difficult. 


Impact of Program 

When the blueprints for our defense 
program were first laid out, few officials 
and fewer commentators anticipated the 
real force of its impact on our economic 
system. For a quarter of a century we 
had been producing more goods than we 
knew what to do with. Our wheat, cotton, 
and manufactures went begging for mar- 
kets. Millions of unemployed kept relief 
rolls large, while factories idled, and blast 
furnaces remained cold, year after year. 
Markets abroad were ready and anxious to 
sell us the tin, rubber, hemp, silk, and 
mineral ores we could not produce here, 
and there were hundreds of idle ships and 
thousands of idle railway cars available to 
carry them. 

The entire picture, however, is rapidly 
changing. Instead of producing a great 
deal more than we need, many of our 
factories are way behind in filling their 
orders. Instead of huge numbers of men 
being unemployed, we actually have short- 
ages of certain types of skilled workers 
Instead of being assured of the oppor- 
tunity to buy whatever we need from 
abroad, we are threatened with the pros- 
pect of being cut off from the sources of 
supply of certain valuable materials. 

So today, for the first time in more 
than two decades, the chief problem facing 
the United States is that of preventing 
shortages rather than disposing of sur- 
pluses. In the case of foreign products 
which we need, the problem is mainly one 
of shipping and storage facilities. Shipping 
facilities are being strained to the limit at 
the present time, and it is difficult to pro- 
vide sufficient storage facilities in this 
country to pile up large enough supplies 
of materials to last for several years. 

The problem of domestic shortages is 
also of a complex character. Take the 
case of steel, for example. Our present 
capacity of 85,000,000 tons annually is in 
excess of all Europe’s, providing 65,000,- 
000 tons for our normal needs and 
20,000,000 tons for defense. This is be- 
lieved adequate to meet our present de- 
mands, but only adequate. It is essential 
to increase our steel capacity, which means 


(Concluded on page 7) 
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USO PHOTO 


WRITING HOME 
One of the purposes of the USO will be to provide spacious clubhouses near Army and Navy bases. 


Nation Asked to Support USO 


Campaign for Service Clubhouses 


URING the month of June, the effort 

will be made to enlist all Americans 
in the drive of the United Service Or- 
ganizations for National Defense. The 
campaign was launched last week and it 
will be carried forward on a nation-wide, 
state-wide, community-wide basis. Its ob- 
jective is to raise $10,765,000 with which 
to operate 360 service clubs located near 
Army camps, Navy stations, and defense 


centers. The USO is composed of six 
nationally known welfare agencies—the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the 


Young Women’s Christian Association, the 
National Catholic Community Service, the 
Salvation Army, the Jewish Welfare Board, 
and the National Travelers Aid Association. 

The purpose of this drive is apparent 
to all who have visited localities near 
Army camps or defense centers. Hundreds 
of thousands of young men have been 
inducted into the Army. In many cases, 
the Army camps are located near com- 
munities with only a small population. 
For example, there are 56,000 troops at 
Camp Blanding, Florida, near a little town 
of only 3,000. In many cases, the military 
population outnumbers the civilian popu- 
lation three to one, four to one, even 10 
to one. 

The communities simply do not have 
the recreational facilities to handle the 
influx of soldiers, sailors, and defense 
workers, and it is in order to provide such 
facilities that the USO program has been 
launched. The 360 clubhouses or service 
clubs are being built by the government. 
But they are to be operated privately, by 
the organizations which have joined hands 
in the USO. The reasons why these clubs 
are to be operated privately rather than by 
the government are clear. If the recreation 


centers were run by the government, 
the soldiers and sailors would be under 
military supervision. They would feel 


under the same restrictions that existed at 
their posts. As Charles P. Taft, one of 
the directors of the drive for funds, said: 

We don’t want our government to take 
over the private lives of American men and 
women when they are off duty. When they 
have a night off or a week-end off, that is their 
own time, it belongs to them, it is something 
private and personal. We want the operation 
of their service clubs also to be private and 
personal, their spare time not regimented, but 
free, relaxed, and pleasant. 

General Marshall, chief of staff of the 
United States Army, summed up the need 
of the program when he said: ‘““You have 
to have some place where those men can 
go that is in contrast to camp.” 

The service clubs operated by the USO 
will provide a number of facilities to meet 
the religious, welfare, and personal needs 
of soldiers, sailors, and defense workers. 
They will provide religious services for 
those of different faiths, will furnish guid- 
ance and counsel on personal problems. 
They will provide social events, including 
dances, and will cooperate with the various 


communities in furnishing wholesome com- 
munity contacts of a social nature. The 
service clubs, in addition, will foster home 
hospitality, whereby soldiers and _ sailors 
may be taken into the homes of com- 
munity residents for meals and for the 
normal atmosphere of the home. They 
will promote various group activities, such 


as games, discussion groups, dramatic, 
music, and similar clubs. 
The clubhouses themselves will serve 


the general purpose of being a home away 
from home, where the men may feel free 
to gather to read, play games, and obtain 
help and advice on a dozen different things ; 
where a limited number of them may obtain 
a night’s lodging away from camp. The en- 
tire program is designed to bolster the 
morale of the enlisted and drafted men and 
to enable them more easily to make the ad- 
justment from civilian to military life. 


The Week at a Glance 7 


Wednesday, June 4 


Kaiser Wilhelm II died at his estate in 
Doorn, the Netherlands, where he had 
been in exile since the close of the World 
War. 

A British attack upon Syria and Leb- 
anon appeared imminent as the R. A. F. 
dropped bombs on Beirut, capital of 
Lebanon. The French government at 
Vichy declared it would use force to meet 
the attack. 

The OPM requested the 
to expand its productive 
10,000,000 tons a year. 


Thursday, June 5 


In a strong note to the Vichy govern- 
ment, Secretary of State Hull warned of 
drastic consequences if French collabora- 
tion with the Axis were carried too far. 

Nazi troops were reported streaming 
into Syria by air. A showdown seemed 
near as the capital of Trans-Jordan was 
bombed by French planes, in reprisal for 
the bombing of Beirut. 

A strike in the North American Aviation 
Corporation plant at Inglewood, Cali- 
fornia, tied up an estimated one-fifth of 
the nation’s military plane production. 
Congress threatened to enact drastic legis- 
lation if the strike situation failed to im- 
prove. 

One hundred persons were killed in a 
Nazi air attack upon Alexandria, Egypt. 


steel industry 
capacity by 


Friday, June 6 

The United States government planned 
to take over the strike-bound aviation 
plant at Inglewood if a settlement were 
not soon reached. 

President Roosevelt signed the ship- 
seizure bill authorizing the government to 
take over the 84 foreign ships in American 
harbors. He issued a decree authorizing 
the Maritime Commission to use them in 
the interest of national defense. 

The President branded as German prop- 
aganda reports and rumors that Ambassa- 
dor Winant had brought with him peace 
proposals. 


The Japanese government branded as 





European History 


1. This Third French Republic, 
which ended with the armistice of 
last summer, was founded after the 
(a) World War; (b) Franco-Prussian 
War; (c) French Revolution; (d) 
Crimean War. 


2. Historians agree that one of Kai- 
ser Wilhelm’s greatest mistakes was 
the dismissal of his chancellor (a) 
Bismarck; (b) Bruning; (c) Beth- 
mann-Hollweg; (d) von Schleicher. 


3. Who were the “Big Four” of the 
Paris Peace Conference? 


4. Hitler is said to have in mind 
the Treaty of Westphalia in consider- 
ing his peace terms for the present 
war. The Treaty of Westphalia (a) 
established a united German nation; 
(b) divided Germany into 300 separate 
states; (c) weakened England as she 
had never been weakened before; (d) 
ended France’s domination of the Eu- 
ropean continent. 


5. About a dozen years ago, there 
was a great deal about the “United 
States of Europe” a proposal of (a) 
Aristide Briand; (b) Lloyd George; 
(c) President Hoover; (d) Stalin. 


Geography 


1. In case the supplies of tin from 
the Far East were shut off, we could 
obtain large supplies of the metal 
from which South American country? 


2. The historically important river 
which is located in Syria is the (a) 
Volga; (b) Euphrates; (c) Ganges; 
(d) Arno. 

3. Not long ago, the port of Sfax 


was bombed by the British. Sfax is 
located in (a) French West Africa; 





i T 
Information est 
Answers to history and geography questions may be found on page 8. If you 
miss too many of them, a review of history and geography is advisable. Current 
history questions refer to this issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


(b) Syria; (c) Tunisia; (d) French 
Morocco. 

4. Recent developments in the Medi- 
terranean have placed great responsi- 
bilities upon Farouk, who is the (a) 
shah of Iran (Persia); (b) ruler of 
Saudi Arabia; (c) mufti of Jerusalem; 
(d) king of Egypt. 

5. What are the three leading rivers 
of Africa? 

6. Present-day Syria was known 
by what name in biblical times? 


Current History 


1. Name some of the more obvious 
ways in which the defense program 
is altering, and is likely to alter, 
American ways of life. 

2. Why may it become necessary to 
establish “‘gasless” Sundays and other- 
wise to conserve our oil supply? 


3. To what extent may the Ameri- 
can people be expected to enjoy guns 
and butter? 

4. What is the principal value of 
Syria to the principal belligerents of 
Europe? 

5. Why is it to the advantage of the 
Nazis to have the Vichy government 
in armed conflict with the British and 
Free French forces in Syria? 

6. What effect may developments in 
the Middle East have upon the foreign 
policy of the United States? 

7. How many battleships does the 
United States now have? 

8. What role has the city of Da- 
mascus played in world history? 

9. Tell something of the editorial 
policy of the newspaper PM. Who is 
its editor? 

10. What is the purpose of the USO 
campaign? 








unsatisfactory the reply of the Dutch East 
Indies to demands for a greater share in 
the islands’ trade. 


Saturday, June 7 


The 35,000-ton battleship South Dakota 
was launched at Camden, New Jersey. 

The White House announced that the 
strike-bound aviation plant at Inglewood 
would be commandeered by the President 
on Monday and operated by the Army 
if the strike were not settled. 


Sunday, June 8 

“Free French” forces of General d 
Gaulle, aided by British troops, entered 
Syria and Lebanon. The people of the 
two countries were promised independence 
at the conclusion of the war. Marshal 
Pétain ordered defense to the limit. 

As the deadline neared for resumption 
of work, United States troops were moving 
toward Inglewood to take over the aviation 
plant as soon as the order was given by 
the President. 


Monday, June 9 


Under orders of President Roosevelt, 
United States troops took over the strike- 
bound plant of the North American Avi- 


ation Company at Inglewood. This was 
the first instance in time of peace that 
such drastic action had been taken. 


Selective Service headquarters instructed 
local draft boards to reclassify all strikers 
who had been deferred because of employ- 
ment in essential defense jobs. 

The Allied advance in Syria continued 
successfully, to the gates of Damascus. 


Tuesday, June 10 


Allied forces entered the port of Beirut 
and the capital city of Damascus. 

The strikers at the Inglewood aviation 
plant voted to return to work 

The National Defense Mediation Board 
announced a settlement of the strike in 
five aluminum plants in Cleveland. 
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“TAKE IT EASY—I’M GETTING AIRSICK!”’ 


SAT EVENING POST 


“Do you believe that clothes make the 
man?” 

“Well, a good suit has made many a 
lawyer.” SELECTED 


Sergeant (to reclining soldier): “Why aren’t 

you out there drilling? 
Private: “Well it suddenly da 
that I wasn’t getting anywhere.” 
—CApPeER’s 


vned on me 
NEEKLY 


Patient (in waiting room of doctor’s office) 
“How do you do?” 


Second Patient: “So-so. I’m aching from 
neuritis.” 
First Patient: “Glad to meet you I'm 


Mendelbaum from Chicago.” 

—SANTA Fe MaGaziINne 
known thief?” 
he’d steal 


Judge: “Is the prisoner a 
Policeman: “A known thief? Say 

the harness off a nightmare!” 
—Capprer’s WEEKLY 


“So you complain of finding sand in your 


soup?” 

“Yes, sir.” , 

“Did you join the army to serve your 
country or complain about the soup?” 


“To serve my country, sir,—not to eat it.” 
—Pasadena Post 
“Margie’s new hat is a beauty. I wonder 
what milliner designed it?” 
“Milliner, indeed! A landscape gardener 
did it!” —SELECTED 
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PM’s Place in Journalism 


T has now been approximately a year 

since the newspaper PM made its first 
appearance on the newsstands of New 
York City and elsewhere in the country. 
New Yorkers were naturally more in- 
terested in the paper than people in other 
parts of the land, for it was primarily 
addressed to them. Many other well- 
informed Americans, however, keenly an- 
ticipated the launching of PM. for it prom- 
ised something revolutionary in the news- 
paper world. The paper’s editorial policy 
was defined as follows: 

“We are against people who push each 
other around, just for the fun of pushing, 
whether they flourish in this country or 
abroad. We are against fraud and deceit 
and greed and cruelty and we will seek to 
expose their practitioners. We are for 
people who are kindly and courageous and 
honest. We respect intelligence, sound ac- 
complishment, open-mindedness, religious 
tolerance. We do not believe all man- 
kind’s problems are now being solved 
successfully by any existing social order, 
certainly not our own, and we propose 
to crusade for those who seek construc- 


tively to improve the way men live to- 
gether. 


We are Americans and we prefer 





PM w.w. 


RALPH INGERSOLL MARSHALL FIELD 


democracy to any other principle of gov- 
ernment.” 

The editors of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
feel that PM has gone far toward living up 
to its promise. Admitting that it, like any 
other publication, has not always achieved 
perfection; that it has made mistakes and 
gone off on tangents at times; admitting 
all this, we believe PM has made an out- 
standing contribution to American journal- 
ism and democracy. Its challenging facts, 
fearless editorial policy, and crusading 
spirit have offered a pleasant contrast to 
the many newspapers which merely report 
what somebody or other has said or done. 
This paper has adopted a technique of 
journalism which provokes both thought 
and action among its readers. 


No Paid Advertising 


Another unique feature of PM is that 
it carries no paid advertising. It has 
adopted this policy in order to be free of 
any pressure from the outside. In this 
way, it can be completely independent in 
its views. Business interests cannot 
threaten to withdraw their advertising if 
the paper fails to meet with their approval. 
Most other newspapers depend for their 
very existence on advertising, and _ this 
fact unquestionably plays a part in shaping 
the editorial, and even reporting, policies 
of many of these journals. 

The owner of PM is the wealthy mer- 
chant, Marshall Field III, member of 
the Chicago department store family. He 
selected Ralph Ingersoll, formerly pub- 
lisher of Time, as his publisher and editor. 
Mr. Ingersoll mobilized a news staff that 
glittered with names prominent in litera- 
ture, in journalism, and in a wide field of 
the arts. 

Unfortunately, however, the staff has had 
to be reduced because the paper is not a 
paying proposition. Since it does not 
carry advertising, it must charge a higher 
price in order to meet expenses. It sells 
for five cents and must compete with other 
daily newspapers which cost only two or 
three cents. The paper will not pay for 
itself, according to Publisher Ingersoll, until 
it attains a steady circulation of at 
least 200,000. Only about half that num- 
ber of PM’s are now being sold daily. 
It is estimated that Marshall Field has al- 
ready spent $1,500,000 on this venture. 


It is still his hope that the paper will 
soon stand on its own feet, but whether 
it will or not is a matter which may be 
determined in the next few months. 


Loss to Journalism 


It would, in our opinion, be a serious 
loss to the field of journalism for this en- 
terprise to fail. For whatever one may 
think of PM’s views on a particular issue 
or controversy, it is generally conceded 
that the paper is making a distinct con- 
tribution in the newspaper field. It does 
not merely print news dispatches as they 
come off the wires. Instead, the news 
is carefully sifted and distilled, then re- 
written to emphasize what is significant. 
PM reporters and editors dig in and un- 
cover the news behind the news. They 
ignore a great deal of the so-called “spot” 
news in order to make room for matters 
of enduring importance. They feel that 
the mere reporting of events is not enough, 
so they devote much space to interpreting 
the developments which are recorded daily 
in their pages. 

PM is a tabloid in form. The specially 
designed type face is considerably larger 
than that used in the average newspaper 
and is pleasantly readable. On Sunday, 
it carries a special picture-loaded supple- 
ment, reviewing briefly the news of the 
week, giving excerpts from well-known 
newspaper columns, and devoting a number 
of pages to books, music, problems of 
education, the theater, and Hollywood. The 
regular daily edition contains 32 pages, 
avoids sensational murder stories and 
scandals, contains no comics but has nu- 
merous pictures and maps. 

To see in greater detail how PM is 
made up, we will take a recent issue, that 
of Monday, June 2. Publisher Ingersoll’s 
original idea was to present, on the front 
page, a brief summary of all the important 
news of the day. The front page of 
the June 2 issue carries no such summary. 
Instead, it contains a table of contents, 
an announcement of a special series of 
“intimate close-up stories of life in Ger- 
many” to begin in the next day’s issue, 
and a weather report. The table of con- 
tents and the announcement are both 
printed in bold type. In makeup, the 
front page resembles neither a regular 
newspaper nor a magazine. 

The paper uses the so-called depart- 
mentalized technique, favored by such news 
magazines as Time, whereby every news 
item and story is placed in the appropriate 
section. The PM issue of June 2 has the 
following departments: foreign, national 
defense, New York, labor, opinion, music, 
movies, radio, shopping news, food, and 
sports. 


Foreign News 


The first four inside pages are devoted 
to foreign news. The lead story in this 
section is headlined “The Nazis Are Win- 
ning in the Mediterranean.” Written by 
Sutherland Denlinger, it has an unmistak- 
able personalized touch, calculated not 
merely to inform the reader but to stir 
him emotionally, to make him feel that he 
is taking part in the drama of the news. 
Here is a typical example of the style: 

This is Monday and there probably won’t 


be a great deal coming over the cables. In 
Crete the bad luck has happened—from Crete 


the small boats are trying to get 
away, you can almost see the harbor | 
of Spakhia, the boats and the Stukas 
and the brave men dying. 

Cairo, which hasn’t had much to 
say of late—much that was hearten- 
ing—tells a story of blood. It’s a 
sort of an off-day story, a story that 
wouldn’t otherwise have made the 
wires. 

Cairo says that “blood-spattered” 
soldiers somehow found their way 
to Alexandria. That’s an incredible 
journey, some 300 miles of open sea. 

The foreign news which comes to 
newspapers comes in on yellow sheets 
of paper, torn from a machine. In 
the old days there was a man in- 
stead of a machine. But now the 
news comes in this way and even 
on days when nothing much is hap- 
pening—although men are dying here 
and there—it still ends up as a little 
pile of yellow paper in front of you. 
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Pages three and four carry more 
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foreign news, including a military 
study by “The General,” explain- 
ing, in terms understood by the 
layman, that Britain’s defeats have been 
due to its failure to appreciate the role 
which machines play in modern warfare. 

There are only a few lines of text on 
page five. The entire story is told by 
three pictures, carefully selected for hu- 
man appeal, showing the devastation 
heaped on China by Japanese bombs. The 
caption beneath one of the pictures carries 
its own concise, pithy editorial comment. 
“This is Chungking,” it says, “burning after 
a Japanese bombing raid. American gaso- 
line is fueling the Japanese planes.” 

Page six carries a brief summary of the 
most important domestic events on the 
national scene. It is followed, in the 
next six pages, by a detailed survey on 
the state of American preparedness. The 
survey is accompanied by charts and a 
number of excellent illustrations. Part of 
this study is devoted to answering the 
question: “How good is the American 
Army’s medium tank?” Here, again, the 
effort is made to explain to the average 
reader, in simple, nontechnical language, 
just what a tank is used for, how it oper- 
ates, and how American production is 
progressing. Every day, similar problems 
are presented to readers. 


Other Items 


The remainder of the June 2 issue is 
made up of features which, though not of 
immediate news interest, nevertheless touch 
upon basic problems of American life. 
Thus, under the labor section, the paper 
carries the story of how New York City 
policemen are allegedly helping to break 
a strike that has been in progress at a 
Brooklyn plant since last August. By 
carrying such stories repeatedly, PM hopes 
to rouse public opinion to the support of 
what it considers to be enlightened labor 
policies. 

While PM does not carry paid adver- 
tising, it does furnish information for shop- 
pers. It receives the commercial copy 
from all large department stores in the 
New York area, selects what it regards 
as the outstanding or “recommended” buys, 
and publishes these as “shopping news.” 
Receiving no revenue from these depart- 
ment stores, PM is under obligation to no 
one, is thus able to appraise merchandise 
from the point of view of the consumer 

and buying public instead of the 
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PM’S INTERVENTIONIST POSITION IS REFLECTED IN ITS 
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seller. This paper also lists and 
recommends radio programs. 

In the course of its first year, 
PM has published a number of 
exclusive stories, not carried by 
any other paper. It has also ven- 
tured into the rather hazardous 
field of prediction and while it has 
scored in some instances, in others 
it has gone pretty wide of the 
mark. Some weeks back, one of 
its correspondents ‘‘authorita- 
tively” predicted that in the ad- 
dress scheduled before the Pan- 
American Union in May, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt would announce a 
political union of the British Em- 
pire and the United States. The 
correspondent’s prediction turned 





THE NEWSPAPER PM 


out to be something of an embarrassment. 

But if PM now and then goes out on 
a limb with sensational predictions and 
“exclusive scoops,” it compensates for this 
weakness in many other challenging fea- 
tures, including Ralph Ingersoll’s forceful 
editorials. There is no straddling in his 
pen. Scorning both the gentle word and 
the subtle phrase, he hits hard and clean 
when he has something to say. And rarely 
a day passes that does not provide a cause 
for PM’s crusading zeal. 


Typical Editorial 


Typical of the Ingersoll style was the 
editorial commenting upon the President’s 
fireside chat of May 27: “This is what 
President Roosevelt’s speech means: That 
when a U.S. patrol ship meets a submarine 
in the North Atlantic—or any place else— 
it shoots the submarine with a gun, then 
proceeds to the spot where the submarine 
disappeared and drops depth charges. The 
submarine is thus caused to cease to exist 
as a menace to navigation. . . . This course 
is not something promised but something 
decided upon and already in operation. 
This is what the people wanted to know 
and this is what the President has told 
them. The President’s speech means that 
the Rubicon has been crossed, the die cast, 
the ‘I will’ said. The seeds of the hemp 
that will hang Hitler are sown. It means 
that we are in it. It means that we are in it 
for the duration. It means unequivocally 
that we are in it until we have won, until 
Hitler and Hitlerism are destroyed. It 
the works.” 


means And so on at some 
length. 
Ingersoll, who looks something like 


Harold Laski, was born in 1900 and studied 
at Yale. He had planned to become a 
mining engineer but after his graduation 
turned instead to newspaper work. The 
idea of putting out a paper that was com- 
pletely free of commercial pressure came 
to him as early as 1923 when, because of 
a pressman’s strike, all the New York 
papers combined to put out a small eight- 
page paper that carried no advertising. 
But it was another 12 years before Inger- 
soll was able to begin actual planning of 
PM. In the interval he had made quite 
a name for himself, first as managing 
editor of the New Yorker, the highly suc- 
cessful magazine adored by Manhattan 
provincialites and provincial sophisticates ; 
then, as one of the guiding lights of the 
even more successful Luce publications, in- 
cluding Time, Life, and Fortune. The 
groundwork for PM was laid in 1935 when 
Ingersoll set up an organization known as 
Publications Research, Inc. During the 
four years that followed, Ingersoll in- 
terested a number of well-known news- 
papermen in his project and it was planned 
to come out with the first issue of PM 
sometime in 1939. Differences with re- 
spect to the paper’s editorial policies 
forced a delay until the summer of 1940. 

Among the more prominent of PM’s 
writers are Nathan Robertson, who covers 
London; Robert Neville, who has just re- 
turned from an assignment in the Far 
East; and Kenneth Crawford, its Wash- 
ington correspondent. 
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The Week at Home 


Lator Front 


To put a halt to the strikes which in 
recent weeks have threatened to tie up 
defense production, President Roosevelt 
has resorted to action which is unprece- 
dented in peacetime. The drastic measures 
came about as a result of the labor walk- 
out which closed the vital plant of the 
North American Aviation Company in 
Inglewood, California. Local leaders of 
the union, an affiliate of the CIO, had 
called the strike in violation of their own 
agreement and in defiance of appeals both 
by the President and by Philip Murray, 
head of the CIO. who urged the men to 
remain at their jobs while the National 
Defense Mediation Board ironed out the 
union-employer wage dispute. 

Charging that the strike was inspired 
by Communists, anxious to disrupt Ameri- 
can defense measures. the administration 
ordered the Army to commandeer the 
Inglewood plant,.to break up the picket 
lines, and to give complete protection to 


workers willing to resume their jobs. In a 
few days the strike was broken. 

But the matter did not end there. To 
avoid a repetition of these wildcat labor 
walkouts, the administration ordered all 
draft boards to cancel deferred classifica- 
tion for defense workers who go out on 


strike in violation of the recommendations 


handed down by the Defense Mediation 
Board. This was tantamount to a warning 
that President Wilson made famous in the 
World War: “Work or Fight;” in this 
case: “Work or Be Drafted.” 

In some quarters surprise has been 
voiced that the President waited as long 











LOOK OUT, SAMSON! 


FITZPATRICK IN ST LOUIS POST -OISPATCH 


as he did to curb the serious strike epi- 
demic. But it appears that Mr. Roosevelt 
did not want to take any drastic action 
until he had the full support of national 
labor leaders. The North American Avi- 
ation strike provided that opportunity. 
since is was condemned wholeheartedly by 
the CIO chieftains 


Off the Ways 


The speed with which our two-ocean 
Navy is taking shape is graphically sug- 
gested in the picture on this page showing 
the keel being laid for a new cruiser only 
a moment after the battleship South Da- 
kota slid off the ways. The South Dakota, 
bulking 35,000 tons. is the sister ship of 
the North Carolina and the Washington, 
both of which were recently commissioned 
Like them, she mounts nine 16-inch guns 
Her length is 750 feet and she is designed 
to cruise at speeds up to 27 knots. Ob- 
servers at the scene of the launching 
noticed that the battleship’s sides contained 
eyelets through which will be run the de- 
gaussing cables as a protection against 
magnetic mines. It was the British. early 
in this war, who discovered the method 
for rendering magnetic mines ineffective. 
The orth Dakota will contain all of the 
latest devices developed by American and 
British naval architects. 


When the Dakota and her sister ships 
are placed in actual service, some months 
hence, the United States fleet will total 
18 battleships, in addition to the hundreds 


of other craft, including aircraft carriers, 
cruisers, destroyers, submarines, and a 
variety of auxiliary vessels. Recently 


some units of our Pacific fleet were trans- 
ferred to the Atlantic to enlarge the patrol 
by which the United States is aiding Brit- 
ain in the protection of shipping lanes 
To restore the Pacific fleet to its full 
strength, the Navy Department is seeking 
to push all ship construction far ahead of 
schedule and the battleships are 
expected to be in some months 
earlier than had been originally planned. 


Radio Traffic Vielators 
One the many functions of the 
Federal Communications Commission is 
to police the ether lanes so as to prevent 
radio congestion. To keep radio channels 
clear and in smooth operation is as much 
of a problem as keeping automobile traffic 
moving crowded highways. Each 
transmitting station is assigned a fre- 
quency to which it must keep. If its radio 
signal strays outside its own lane into that 
of another, there is, of course. bound to be 
a collision, with resulting confusion in the 
ether traffic. 
The FCC 


newest 
service 


of 


over 


monitoring posts 
or listening stations throughout the coun- 
try to make that the radio traffic 
regulations are obeyed. Each monitoring 
station controls an assigned ether “beat,” 
ind often broadcasters themselves report 
violations that may be occurring. No 
radio signal is too weak for a monitoring 


maintains 


su.e 


station to pick up and record. When a 
strange or “reckless driver’ is detected 
on the ether lanes, ‘‘directional-finding ’ 
apparatus is called into play to trace the 
culprit. 

Because of the defense program and 
the world emergency. the FCC has ex- 


panded its activities to catch illegal trans- 
mission studios operated by foreign agents. 
The Commission's highly trained engineers. 
operating with scouting cars, are able to 
spot and track down these illegal stations. 


By Order of Berlin 


Every now and then reports of “peace” 
moves appear in the columns of the press, 
are carried on every tongue. and are even 
echoed in the chambers of Congress. Re- 
cently, the flying visit to this country of 
Ambassador John G. Winant unloosed a 
rumors to the effect that Britain 
is on its last legs and had sent Winant to 
Washington to discuss terms of a British 
surrender. 

The peace rumors have always had a 
suspicious coloring; and those familiar 
with the diplomatic techniques employed 
by Hitler have repeatedly pointed out that 
it is part of the German scheme to shake 
this nation’s confidence in Britain’s capac- 
ity to resist. These suspicions have been 
confirmed by President Roosevelt. Mak- 
ing a public issue of the rumors that have 
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NO TIME LOST 


Immediately after the ‘South Dakota’ was launched, the keel for the 10,000-ton cruiser ‘Santa Fe 


accompanied Winant’s visit to the capital 
the President revealed, at a_ press 
ference. that the Nazi regime has 
seeking to dupe the American public 
withholding support the Allied cause 
Mr Roosevelt that in his files 
he had memoranda relating to specifi 
orders issued by Berlin to Nazi agents in 
this country. The orders directed the 
agents to plant so-called “exclusive infor- 
mation” in the press at the time of 
Winant’s arrival 

The President himself has categorically 
denied that Winant’s trip had anything to 
do with peace moves. In a conference with 
legislative leaders. the ambassador. while 
admitting that the British position is “ex- 
tremely grave.” asserted that Great Brit- 
ain not face any immediate or im- 
pending disaster. 


Anti-Submarine Deuice 


The 


remove 


con- 
been 
into 
of 
disclosed 


does 


invention of a weapon that may 
much of the submarine’s menace 
to merchant shipping has been announced 


by Charles F. Kettering, head of the re 
search division of General Motors. One 
of the nation’s foremost inventors. Mr 


Kettering disclosed that his organization 
has been working with the Navy Depart- 
ment for years in the development of an 
anti-submarine He indicated that 
it would be completed and in operation 


device. 


within a short time. 

The British admiralty and our own 
Navy have weapons for detecting sub- 
merged U-boats. The problem has been 


to locate submarines which travel on the 
surface at night, lie in the path of re- 
ported convoys, and then submerge at the 
break of dawn to await the attack. Since 
escorting destroyers are too busy rescuing 
crews from torpedoed craft, the sub- 
marines are then able to get away. The 
newly discovered device, whose exact op- 
erations are a military secret. is said to 
be able to spot submarines which are 
traveling above surface even in the thick- 
est night. 


Secretary Iches 


Harold Ickes, secretary of the interior. 
is playing an important role in the national 
defense program. As coordinator pe- 
troleum for national defense. it is his job 
to see that essential military and civilian 
needs for oil and gasoline are met. He 
has warned that it may be necessary to 
launch a nation-wide patriotic appeal to 
the American people, urging them to do 
less driving over the week end so as not 
to use so much oil and gas. 

It is not that the United States has a 
shortage of petroleum; on the contrary. 
we have ample supplies for any foreseeable 


of 


was laid 


emergency which may arise. The difficulty 
is that many of the tankers formerly uSed 








to transport oil to various parts of the 
country are now carrying the valuable 
fuel to England (see page 1 

Problems relating to conservation, pro- 
duction, and distribution of petroleum are 
not new to Mr. Ickes. He became ac- 
quainted with them as oil linistrator 
under the NRA. More recently he has 
served as chairman of the National Re- 
sources Committee 

Mr. Ickes was born on a Pennsylvania 
farm 67 years ago. He attended Uni- 
versity of Chicago, not receiving his law 
degree until the age of 33 because of 
having taken time out to work for news- 


papers and engage in 
civic reform politics. 
As a lawyer, he con- 
tinued to take part in 
politics, but did not 
ittain prominence 
until Franklin D 
Roosevelt, for whom 
he had campaigned 
vigorously, was 
elected to the presi- 
Mr. Ickes 
had only hoped to be 
ippointed the 
modest post of commissioner of Indian 
affairs, but was surprised and elated to be 
asked by the President to be his secretary 
of the interior. 

In his capacity of cabinet member. Mr 
Ickes has had charge of the building of 
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the great Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
dams. He has also, as public works ad- 
ministrator, spent billions of dollars on a 
great variety of useful projects. His 
honesty has never been questioned. but 
his opponents accuse him of being too 


bitterly partisan and intolerant of views 
to which he does not subscribe. His friends 
reply that his record of spending billions 
without the slightest trace of graft or 
corruption speaks for itself. 
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The Week Abroad 


Chilean Politics 

Four years ago a little group of young 
Chileans, calling themselves Nacistas and 
expressing admiration for Hitler's way of 
doing things, reached the mistaken conclu- 
sion that they were strong enough to over- 
throw the government. Trapping 60 in an 
office building. government made 
short work of them. but the leaders, who 
remained at a safe distance, escaped. This 
little flare-up was not without results, 
however. Mildly irritated, Chilean voters 
turned the conservative government out of 
office in the next election, replacing it with 
1 Popular Front—a coalition of liberal 
groups bolstered by support from the Com- 
munist Party, and headed by Aguirre Cerda 
who has been president of Chile ever since 

Since the 1938 elections. the Popular 
Front has held its own only with difficulties 
\t best its numerical superiority over the 
conservatives has been slight, and it has 
been weakened by bickerings within. The 
Socialists and Communists, on the two ends 
of the Popular Front. do not like one an- 
other. Each has demanded the expulsion 
of the other, and President Aguirre, in be- 
tween, has been caught in a constant verbal 
crossfire. Only knowledge of the fact that 
the whole Front would totter and collapse if 
either Socialists or Communists withdrew 
has stayed an open break. 

While the political caldron simmered 
noisily in Santiago, a little while ago, Chile- 
ans noted with uneasiness that a number of 
former revolutionists were coming back 
from exile. Among these was the young and 
nattily dressed Jorge Gonzalez von Marees. 
Nacistas leader who had reformed his fol- 
lowers as the Popular Socialist Vanguard— 
a pro-Nazi organization. Boldly defying the 
government, and holding a seat in the 
Chilean Congress, Gonzalez now threatens 
to create no end of trouble for the govern- 
ment, which must now face revival of the 
pro-Nazi movement as well as pressure from 
the conservatives and trouble within the 
Popular Front. Indications are that Presi- 
dent Aguirre must use a strong hand if the 
political stability of Chile is to be main- 
tained. 


Pressure on Batavia 


It was nearly five centuries ago that 
European explorers first probed the outer 
fringes of what we know today as the 
East Indies. First the Portuguese and 
Spanish, then the British and Dutch claimed 
their wealth, bringing back shiploads of the 
cinnamon, pepper. nutmeg, and sugar which 
earned for this region the name Spice 
Islands. When the Dutch first seized the 
core of this region, it seemed to be a 
source of incredible wealth. The same 
is true today. although the nature of the 
wealth has changed. Today it is not 
spices for which the East Indies are valued, 
though they are still produced. In the eco- 


troops 


world the Netherlands Indies stand 
high as the source of 36 per cent of the 
world’s rubber, 18 per cent of its tin, over 
90 per cent of its quinine, about half its 
tobacco, as well as copra. rice, coffee and 
There is also petroleum and nickel in 
the Indies, and some other materials which 
have never been developed 

Among others who have coveted the 
wealth of the Indies have been the Japa- 
a world power, 
Japan found others blocking her way to the 
islands. Japanese have resented 
this, and when Holland fell and the pow- 
ers grappled at war. last year, they felt 
their chance had come. Recently, ap- 
parently in the belief that the time had 
come for action. Japan presented the 
Netherlands Indies administration in Bata- 
via, Java, with demands for economic con- 
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cessions on a large scale. for more oil, 
more tin, and more rubber at rates favor- 
able to the Japanese. These demands, 
is we have noted before. were made with 
threats of violence implied behind them. 

In Batavia. last week. the Dutch ad- 
ministrators, who had been in communica- 
tion with London and Washington, handed 
the Japanese their reply. It was conciliatory, 
it offered certain small concessions, but in 
effect. it rejected the Japanese demands. 
Tokyo bluntly labeled the reply “unsatis- 
factory,’ but at the same time dropped 
its threats of force. Some believe that 
Japanese officials may have decided on an- 
other breathing spell before pushing mat- 
ters to a head in the Pacific. In the mean- 
time, all eves are on the Indies. 


The German Navy 


Now that the battles which resulted in 
the sinking of the British battle cruiser 
Hood and the German battleship Bismarck 
have passed into history, naval experts are 
drawing lessons from them. The first 
lesson learned is that German naval gun- 
nery is considerably better than that of the 
British, for in the first battle the Bismarck 
not only sank the Hood at the outset, but 
damaged and drove away a new British 
battleship of the George V class. Thus, 
in the first battle. the Bismarck triumphed 
over two British capital ships. The second 
revelation is that the Bismarck, listed as a 
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This is the highest mountain 


in the Western Hemisphere—23,393 feet. 


35,000-ton battleship (equal, that is, to the 
latest British and American battleships) 
probably weighed actually between 42,500 
tons and 47,000 tons; that it was far more 
powerfully armored than any other battle- 
ship—American or British—afloat 

This has produced some sober thinking 
in naval circles. If the Bismarck 
powerful as it now seems to have been, the 
same is probably true of its sister ship, the 
Tirpitz. Two other German battleships. as 
powerful and probably more so, are known 
to be nearing completion. In addition to 
these three monsters, Germany has two 
smaller battleships, the Scharnhorst and 
the Gneisenau, and two remaining pocket 
battleships. about six cruisers, from 35 to 
and destroyers, about 


Was as 


50 torpedo boats 
170 submarines in commission, and an un- 
known number of “Schnellboote.” or 


mosquito boats. 


fast 


The German navy is a specialized navy. 
It was not made to battle other navies, but 
to avoid battle with big fleets while raiding 
merchant shipping. It is a navy of high 
speeds and rapid action, trained for hit- 
and-run work. The fact that two British 
fleets were needed to run down and sink 
the Bismarck indicates the difficulties fac- 
ing Britain in maintaining convoy routes 
across the Atlantic with small ships 


Business as Usual? 


Although the American and British gov- 
ernments have been working hand in hand 
for several years without any sign of 
friction, there has been a_ considerable 
amount of dissatisfaction among American 
businessmen and exporters over the com- 
petition their goods have been meeting 
from British business interests in Latin 
America. There has been no objection 
to the usual, friendly competition, but 
charges have often been made in the se- 
clusion of business offices that the British 
have been engaged in a price-cutting and 
“dumping” campaign in Latin American 
markets—delivering papermaking machin- 
ery, steel plate, automobile tires, and chem- 
icals at prices too low to be profitable. 
Britain’s objective in doing this, according 
to economists, is to keep her old customers 
and maintain as much “business as usual” 
as possible in Latin America, where Anglo- 
American rivalry has long been high. Some 
have felt it unfair that Britain should be 
tying up shipping and steel manufactures 
in this trade, while at the same time 
American business and shipping is letting 
its golden opportunity to win over the 
Latin American markets pass by in order to 
give all possible aid to Britain. 

From Washington last week came the 
word that the British have agreed to for- 
swear any further dumping or price-cutting 
campaigns in the Latin American markets. 
This has created considerable relief in 
American commercial circles. 


Pearl of the Desert 


Having entered Damascus, last week, 
British and Imperial forces now find them- 
selves in possession of a city which is not 
only the capital of Syria and one of the 
holy places of Islam, but which enjoys the 
reputation of being the most ancient city 
in the world. 

No one knows how old Damascus really 
is. It is mentioned in the book of Genesis 
as having been—even in the nineteenth 
century B.C.—a famous city. It was known 
and ruled by the Israelites during the reign 
of King David, by the Persians, Greeks. 
Romans, Arabs, and Turks. When the 
Sherifian Empire of the Moslems was at 
its height, Damascus shared with Baghdad 
the reputation of being one of the most 
affluent cities of the world. It was famous 
for its fine steel, knives, and swords; for 
beautifully worked saddles and bridles, for 
the exquisite design and workmanship of 
its jewelry, caskets, silk, cotton, and dam- 
ask—the last taking its name from the 
city which made it famous. Even as late 
as the last century, Damascus served as a 
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THE ANCIENT CITY OF DAMASCUS 


great exchange depot between Europe and 
southern Asia. Its loss of position may 
be traced largely to the diversion of trade 
through the Suez Canal. 

Dimishk-es-Sham is what the Arabs call 
Damascus—‘‘the Pearl of the Desert.” 
It is second only to Mecca among their 
holy cities, and there is probably no large 
city anywhere so distinctly oriental in ap- 
pearance. Lying on the fringe of a sandy 
plain, at the feet of the Anti-Libanus 
Mountains, it is surrounded by one of the 
most beautiful collections of gardens in 
the world. From a distance one sees the 
shining spires of 200-odd mosques, and 
an occasional rounded dome, and what ap- 


pears to be a city out of the Arabian 
Nights. But it is not so impressive from 
within. The ancient wall, pierced by seven 


gates, is crumbling. With the exception 
of the government buildings and the wealthy 
Arab quarter, the city is a collection of 
dilapidated earthen huts lining narrow, in- 


credibly dirty streets. But there is color 
and life in Damascus, and its central 
bazaar—that of the Great Khan—is still 


one of the busiest trading spots of the 
Moslem world. 


Though Britain is chiefly concerned right 
now with the war of bombs and blockade, 
her diplomats are busier than ever keep- 
ing empire affairs in 
order on six conti- 
nents. Since Lord 
Halifax relinquished 
his post as foreign 
secretary to devote 


all his attentions to 
relations between 
Britain and the 
United States, last 


winter, the burden of 
Britain's diplomatic 
affairs has fallen “ 
chiefly upon the 
shoulders of Anthony Eden 

Eden, at the age of 44, is considerably 
younger than any other member of Brit- 
ain’s war cabinet—younger. in fact, than 
almost any prominent figure in the British 
government. Very few Britishers have 
risen to positions of prominence so rapidly. 

Born into a fairly wealthy and socially 
prominent family, Eden served in the 
trenches for four vears during the World 
War, emerging with the rank of captain 
and returning briefly to private life as a 
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student at Oxford. He acquired political 
talents at a fairly early age. and 1924 
found him already in Parliament among 
the conservatives. He was _ fortunate 
enough to become private secretary to 


Sir Austen Chamberlain. and for four 
years he was able to observe how an ex- 
perienced diplomat handled foreign prob- 
lems for Britain, held the empire to- 
gether, made and unmade minor kings 
and states. 

Anthony Eden did not gain much fame 
until the Ethiopian crisis raised the ques- 
tion of what should be done about ag- 
gressive powers. He stood out for a 
strong stand against Italy, against Japan, 
and against Germany. This brought him 
into the foreign ministry when that policy 
was favored, and thrust him out again 
when it was not. 
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British and French Forces Clash in Syria 


(Concluded from page 1) 


The invaders, numbering between 20,000 
and 30,000, are faced with a force of from 
30,000 to 50,000 French troops commanded 
by General Henri Dentz, a loyal supporter 
of Vichy. Ordinarily, the invaders would 
find the going hard in the face of such 
odds, but it is generally believed that the 
fighting spirit and equipment of the French 
troops in the Levant is poor. The high 
army officers are loyal to Vichy, but a 
great many of the younger officers and 
soldiers are not, and there are large groups 
of waverers who have not yet made up 
their minds. The troops have been idle a 
long time and cannot be counted on. Some 
observers say frankly that French officers 
in Syria hope that the battle will be over 
quickly, otherwise, for the sake of their 
professional reputations, they must resist 
to the best of their ability. 

This is even more true of the natives. 
France’s administration of Syria has never 
been a model of excellence, and dislike of 
France is strong among the natives, par- 
ticularly those of the Jebel Druse. In 
order to gain the support of the Syrian 
Arabs, Britain has promised them the 
political independence they have long been 
clamoring for, and it has provided them 
with money, rifles, and ammunition to 
boot. It has been fairly well known for 
years that any power undertaking to in- 
vade Syria could probably count on sup- 
port from the Arabs—at least in the 
southern section. Thus, with the situation 
now heavily in their favor, the British are 
trying to take advantage of pro-British 
feeling among the French, and anti-French 
feeling among the natives to conquer Syria 
with all possible speed—before Germany 
can send help in force. 


Effects in Vichy 


This attack in the Levant has, of course, 
produced violent repercussions in France. 
But even before the British crossed the 
border, trouble was brewing in Vichy. 
According to reports from Switzerland and 
Spain, a difference of opinion was develop- 
ing between Admiral Jean Darlan, Pétain’s 
second in command, and General Maxime 
Weygand, commander of the North Afri- 
can army. Admiral Darlan, it will be re- 
membered, had been conferring with Ger- 
man political leaders for some time, and 
had persuaded Marshal Pétain to adopt a 
policy of collaboration. General Weygand, 
according to reports, declared Darlan’s 
policy to be “cowardly and futile” (strong 
words for a ranking general to use to a 
man of equal rank in the navy), and stated 
flatly that he would not countenance any 
degree of collaboration that went beyond 
the specific terms of the Compiégne ar- 
mistice. Adding that he would take North 
Africa out of the French Empire if Vichy 
attempted to send reinforcements to Syria, 
Weygand then returned to North Africa, 
and there he remains. 

This story has caused considerable opti- 
mist{¥ in circles sympathetic to Britain. 
But it must be remembered that it came 
entirely from two sources, and there is no 
way of checking up on what Weygand 
actually did say to Darlan. The British, 
who maintain an excellent intelligence 
service in France, are not so sure that 
there has been a break between Weygand 
and Darlan. They are more inclined to 
believe that if there was a difference be- 
tween them, it may have been over some 
minor matter. On the whole, they believe 
that the entire Vichy government has be- 
come convinced that Germany will prob- 
ably win the war, and that France must 
resign itself to that fact. Even a British 
victory is not completely desired by some 
Vichy officials. In the Anglo-Saxon world 
which would follow such a victory, Admiral 
Darlan stated recently, “France would be 
reduced to the status of a second-rate 
dominion.” 

In the meantime, other questions re- 
main to be answered. What about the 
German forces in Syria whose activities 
prompted the British to begin their in- 
vasion? There is no doubt that there were 
German troops and German planes in 
France’s territories of the Levant, but, as 
these lines are written, there is no evi- 


dence that they have resisted the British 
in any force. Most reports indicate that 
Germany has been withdrawing her men 
from Syria. From Turkey comes news 
that German aircraft (all but 15 wrecked 
planes) were removed before the fighting 


began. The German press, in the mean- 
time, has indicated that Hitler will not 
“bother” to defend Syria. 


Germany’s Behavior 

On the surface of things it appears that 
British troops entered Syria before the 
Germans were ready, and that such Ger- 
man forces as were on the spot have been 
forced to beat a retreat. Of course, it is 
possible that the Germans may still in- 
tervene, by landing troops and supplies 
from aircraft, by pushing through Turkey, 
with or without the consent of the gov- 
ernment, or perhaps by obtaining Stalin’s 


jective in drawing the British into Syria is 
to bring about a clash between British and 
French forces on so large a scale as to 
strengthen the hands of the anti-British 
faction in Vichy to the point where real 
Franco-German collaboration, and _per- 
haps even the entry of France into the 
general war against Britain may result. 
So far French resistance does not appear 
to have been very strong. But this is not 
likely to catch the Germans off their guard. 
If France does not defend Syria, Latakia, 
Lebanon, and Jebel Druse with any de- 
termination or appreciable degree of suc- 
cess, Hitler may turn to Vichy and say 
bluntly, “See here; you have been attacked 
by our bitter enemies, the British, and you 


have failed to defend your colonies. Your 
failure has enabled our enemies to get 
the jump on us in the Near East. This is 


an intolerable situation. What the British 
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SPOTLIGHT OF THE WAR NOW TURNS ON SYRIA 


permission to move troops through south- 
ern Russia, across the Caspian Sea and 
down into Iran in a gigantic flanking move- 
ment which would threaten Britain from 
the east, while at the same time obtaining 
control of Iran’s oil wells—which are 
even more productive than those of Iraq. 

But political observers are doubtful 
about this. Knowing that the German 
press has lost no opportunity to point out 
every sign that could possibly be inter- 
preted to indicate British aggression—and 
this for seven straight years—they are 
mystified by Germany’s seeming indiffer- 
ence to the invasion of Syria. They see 
a certain sinister implication in German 
assertions that it is a matter which should 
be confined to London and Vichy, and 
that the defense of Syria is up to France. 

One plausible explanation of Germany's 
behavior is that Hitler landed troops and 
planes in Syria merely as a feint to draw 
British forces northward and away from 
the Suez region. Having done this, and 
having thus weakened British and Imperial 
forces facing Axis troops along. the 
western borders of Egypt, he may attempt 
a lightning blow at Suez from the western 
deserts—thus achieving his objectives 
without bothering about Syria or Iraq. The 
Sahara is a horror of blazing heat at this 
season of the year, and an attack across its 
wastes would work great hardship and 
suffering upon the troops involved, but 
with mechanized columns moving swiftly, 
it might be done. 

Some observers believe Hitler’s chief ob- 





have done in Syria, they can also do in 
North Africa, and in West Africa, and in 
France itself if we permit you to go your 
own way. We cannot afford any more 
such British victories. Because of your 
failure to defend French territory, we 
must insist that you let us do it for you. 
We must have air and naval bases, ground 
crews and technicians, troops and tanks in 
North and West Africa, and along all your 
Mediterranean coast—colonial and conti- 
nental.” 


Effect on U. S. 


Thus it appears that through Britain’s in- 
tervention in Syria, Hitler is working into a 
better position to close his pincers on 
France, to strengthen the hands of his 
friends in Vichy, and perhaps eventually to 
swing France into the Axis itself. Those 
who have been watching the situation care- 
fully believe that even larger stakes may be 
involved, and that Hitler’s plans take in not 
only Syria, Suez, and France, but perhaps 
the United States and Japan as well. 

If the Anglo-French clash in Syria 
forces France into the Axis, as some be- 
lieve possible, the United States may move 
to seize control of French possessions in 
the Western Hemisphere, and perhaps even 
some outside the Western Hemisphere, 
such as Dakar. Secretary Hull has re- 
peatedly stated that friendly relations be- 
tween the United States and France will 
endure only so long as France remains 
within the limits of collaboration strictly 
defined in the Franco-German armistice, 


and only last week he frankly requested 
that the Vichy government accept the 
British occupation of Syria. If France 
begins actively to cooperate with the 
Axis, and the United States seizes some 
of its possessions in retaliation, however, 
Berlin and Rome are expected to claim 
unjustifiable aggression on the part of the 
United States. This would be an empty— 
and even uninteresting claim—were it not 
for the fact that a three-power treaty of 
alliance binds Japan to come to the aid 
of the Axis in the event of aggression on 
the part of the United States. Thus, the 
Germans hope that if the United States 
comes into the war, Japan will come in 
also, and Americans will be too occupied 
defending themselves in the Pacific to do 
much damage in the Atlantic. 

The only drawback to the scheme 1s 
that American naval officers have already 
reached a tentative agreement with France 
regarding French possessions in the Western 
Hemisphere. American ships are stationed 


close to French West Indies ports, and 
American observers are stationed in the 
possessions themselves, and an _ outright 


seizure may not be made in the way the 
Germans have expected it. It is also 
possible that Japan may refuse to imple- 
ment her alliance with the Axis, no matter 
what might be the cause of a clash be- 
tween the Axis and the United States. 


Peace Offensive? 

There is some reason for believing that 
Hitler is now more interested in laying 
the groundwork for a new “peace offen- 
sive,’ that he intends, as soon as the 
Syrian clash forces France into the Axis 
line-up, to declare that the unification of 
Europe has been achieved, and that Ger- 
many has no wish to continue the war any 
further. Some believe that a sort of Euro- 
pean federation is in the minds of Hitler 
and his associates—a federation of states 
dominated by Germany, with control over 
their own internal affairs, but with a single 
army, foreign office, and perhaps export- 
import bureau under the control of a 
single central bureau. 

There are many rumors now current as 
to how and when this move will come 
about, and as to the peace terms Britain 
will be asked to accept. German propa- 
gandists are saying in some quarters that 
there is more to the Hess story than meets 
the eye; for example, that this Nazi 
leader was sent to England for a purpose 
—the purpose being to offer a peace in 
which Britain would agree to accept Ger- 
man domination of Europe, and Germany 
would agree to leave the British navy, 
air force, and Empire intact. Such a peace 
offensive might or might not be successful. 
But if it sounded reasonable enough to 
cause the United States to hesitate in its 
policy of almost-all-out aid for Britain, 
from a purely German point of view it 
might not be in vain. 

Pending the possible development of a 
peace offensive. or an American move to- 
ward French possessions in the Caribbean, 
relations between the United States and 
the Axis seem to have reached the point 
where they are beyond repair. Appar- 
ently still smarting from the humiliation 
of having just lost Italian East Africa to 
the British, of having to be rescued from 
the Greeks by Hitler, and of having to de- 
pend on German troops for support in 
Italy itself, Mussolini delivered his first 
major spéech since the beginning of the 
Greek campaign, last week. Threatening 
both Turkey and Egypt, in one of the 
noisiest speeches of his career, he openly 
dared the United States to enter the war. 

Just before Il Duce began to speak, 
however, news had reached the United 
States that the American cargo ship Robin 
Moor, flying the American flag, carrying 
no arms or ammunition and following a 
course well outside any zone of combat, 
was torpedoed and sunk by a submarine. 
President Roosevelt has asked that judg- 
ment be suspended until the facts of the 
case are brought to light, but observers be- 
lieve it bodes little good for German- 
American relations. 
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Defense Program Brings Numerous 
Changes to American Way of Life 


(Concluded from page 1) 


more plants must be built, and since these 
plants themselves require steel of a high 
grade, their construction is producing a 
shortage of the very product they are in- 
tended to turn out. 


Petroleum Problem 

Petroleum furnishes a similar example. 
Last year the United States produced 
1,351,847,000 barrels of crude oil, or 68 
per cent of the world’s output—and this 
vast output was possible with our re- 
fineries working at only 80 per cent of 
capacity. There is no shortage of fuel 
oil or gasoline in the United States. But 
there is a shortage of pipes and tankers 
to carry these vital fuels to market. 

The 50 tankers recently handed over to 
the British by the United States, for in- 
stance, had formerly been supplying the 
North Atlantic seaboard with 200,000 
barrels of oil each day, or with about one- 
sixth of the amount consumed in that 
region. With the 50 tankers gone, this 
region cannot now obtain all the oil it 
wants. Existing pipelines are adding 40,000 
barrels each day to their regular amounts, 
but they can carry no more than that, and 
as a result, the northeast region must get 
along with 160,000 barrels under its nor- 
mal requirements each day until two new 
pipelines are complete, which will be in 
about a year. In the meantime, the con- 
struction of new tankers to relieve the 
shortage is held up by a lack of steel 


plates, and the northeast region faces the 
prospect of giving up pleasure trips by 
automobile. “gasless Sundays,’ or perhaps 


outright rationing. 
Aluminum is another 
It is manufactured from bauxite, con- 
siderable quantities of which must be 
brought into the United States by ship. 
It is therefore affected by the shortage of 
shipping. The manufacture of aluminum 
also requires very large amounts of electric 
power. In some parts of the country this 
has produced a power shortage; in others, 
particularly in the southeast where a long 
drought has reduced water power, the 
shortage of electric power has threatened 
to reduce the manufacture of aluminum. 
This complicated network of interrelated 


important case. 


shortages can be carried on indefinitely 
into copper. zinc, and other important 
materials, including alloys and the so- 
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called non-ferrous metals. We have men- 
tioned these examples to indicate the 
difficult nature of the problems facing the 
government. No one problem can _ be 
handled by itself. There is no point in 
buying bauxite if there are not ships to 
carry it, nor in piling it up if there is 
not sufficient electric power available; nor 
in building shipyards unless there are steel 
plates at hand to build the ships. And so 
it goes all down the line. 

In the face of this difficult and danger- 
ous situation, President Roosevelt and his 
defense administrators have been granted 


very wide powers—so wide as to represent 
a considerable departure from what is 
known as the traditional American form 
of government. We have already discussed 
the Office of Emergency Management, the 
Office of Production Management, and 
their various subdivisions in previous is- 
sues of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. The 
executive branch of the federal govern- 
ment controls the prices of farm products, 
the more important defense materials; it 
controls .exports and imports; it pays 
manufacturers to build new plants, and it 
now has the right to seize plants whenever 
the management or labor is conducting 
itself in such a way as to jeopardize the 
production of defense materials. 

“In sum total,” Frank L. Kluckhorn 
recently observed in the New York Times, 
“the state has obtained vast powers over 
industry, agriculture, and finance—which 
means over the lives of people engaged in 
these three great fields—and the state 
means the executive branch under Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.” If the so-called “Draft 
Property Bill,” which would give the Pres- 
ident the power to take any property needed 
by the government in the war emergency, 
passes Congress in its present form, the 
existing wide powers of the Chief Execu- 
tive will be increased even further. 

In some respects the powers wielded by 
President Roosevelt, and some of the de- 
fense measures adopted by the government 
resemble those of the totalitarian govern- 
ments, but with the important modifica- 
tion that there has been no infringement 
on civil liberties, no curb upon press or 
radio, or any of the repressive measures 
and general brutality characteristic of the 
dictatorships. In this respect the govern- 
ment of the United States is coming to 
resemble the war government of England, 
rather than that of Germany, Italy, or 
Russia. 

Changes in American Life 

This is not to say. however, that effec- 
tive action will not be taken when nec- 
essary. The fact that 194 corporations 
and individuals were recently indicted in 
California for illegal price fixing and mo- 
nopolistic practices, and that the govern- 
ment has moved to seize a big aircraft 
plant tied up by a strike proves otherwise. 
And in using its wide powers to speed up 
production. the federal govern- 
ment is causing notable changes 
1 American life 

First of all, the defense pro- 
gram is slowly changing the in- 
dustrial map of the United States. 
At first, most of the orders went 
to a few big corporations for a 
variety of reasons—because they 
were used to handling big orders, 
because they had the facilities 
and labor available. and because 
they possessed what the maga- 
zine Fortune describes as_ the 
“know-how’—knowledge of how 
things should be done. For this 
reason, a major share of the first 
defense contracts went to plants 
along the eastern seaboard, in 
the Great Lakes region, and in 
southern California, where there 
are a number of aircraft plants. 

Today, as the big plants have 
reached their capacity, orders are 
spreading over a larger area. The 
government is particularly anx- 
ious to decentralize big industries, 
as England has done, and to move 
as many as possible away from the coastal 
areas, where they might someday be exposed 
to attack, and into the more secure hinter- 
land west of the Alleghenies and east of the 
Rockies. A great many of the new in- 
dustries—those producing plastics, arti- 
ficial rubber, and other substitute materials 
—are expected to locate in this region. 

Second, the defense program is already 
beginning to curtail certain types of con- 
sumer goods. Only a specified amount of 
these goods will be permitted to be sold 
to the public. The materials thus saved 
will be used for defense purposes. They 
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will be turned into airplanes, tanks, guns, 
and other war weapons. 
Effect on Consumers 
Civilian consumers, therefore, will be 
called upon to make sacrifices. At the 


same time, the government is helping them 
to get, at a reasonable cost, goods which 
are essential or which do not interfere with 
the defense program. The Office of Price 
Administration and Civilian Supply, under 
Leon Henderson, is charged with keeping 
down prices so far as possible, and pro- 
tecting the consumer in general. 

But not all of the government’s efforts 
in keeping down prices are for the benefit 
of the ordinary consumer. It is also see- 
ing to it that the Army and Navy are able 
to purchase their supplies and equipment 
at a fair price. For example, when Mr. 
Henderson’s agency recently fixed the price 
of aluminum at 17 cents a pound, it did 
not have the general consumer in mind. 
As a matter of fact, Mrs. Housewife is 
not going to be able to buy her usual 
stock of aluminum pans next year at any 
price. The Priorities Board of the OPM 
has something to say about this matter. 
It says just who is and who is not priv- 
ileged to buy the available aluminum at 
17 cents a pound, and since the country 
needs aircraft more than aluminum pots, 
the aircraft manufacturer gets the high 
priority rating. This is a form of indus- 
trial rationing. 


Harold Fleming, in one 
of a series of excellent articles in the 


Christian Science Monitor, suggests that it 
may not stop with industry: 

The p.iorities system bids fair to become the 
outstanding economic development of the de- 
fense program, to grow in scope and com- 
plexity, and before long not only to be ap- 
plied as priorities to industry, but to come 
right down to the consumer either as straight 
out “rationing,” or as the imposition of stiff 
excise taxes calculated to choke consumption. 

Almost without its own citizens noticing 
or understanding what has happened, the 
United States has passed in less than a 
year from an economy of surplus to an 
economy of scarcity. The problems we 
face today are similar to those with which 


we have seen every major power in 
Europe come to grips since the World 
War. Flemming continues: 


By the end of this year it may be difficult 
to buy a new car, because motor manufac- 
turers may have had to divert or let so many 
men go to the defense industries that they 
can’t turn out cars enough to meet the cur- 
rent stimulated consumer demand. They may, 
in fact, be unable to get sheet metal, or the 
alloys, non-ferrous metals, or electrical equip- 
ment necessary to produce the 5,000,000-odd 
cars the public is now expected to ask for 
this year. 

There may be a shortage of household elec- 
trical supplies, like refrigerators and radios, 
as the electrical equipment people are all taken 
up with dynamos and electrical plants for 
naval and merchant ships, tanks, and airplanes. 
Typewriter plants may be converted into 
machine gun factories, and so on. 


Guns and Butter 


But with all this, there is no point in 
exaggerating the sacrifices the American 
people will be called on to make. When 
the program of defense was first taking 
shape, President Roosevelt stated that we 
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did not have to choose between “guns and 
butter’; we could have both. Some modi- 
fications have had to be made in what 
someone has called this “guns-and-butter 
honeymoon,” but we shall still have much 
higher standards of living than the war- 
torn countries of Europe. We may be 
called upon to pay taxes that seem high, to 
cut down our winter heating by five de- 
grees, to do with a little less pleasure 
driving on Sunday afternoons, and stay 
with our last year’s car (most Europeans 
have had to stop driving altogether), but 
there is nothing on the horizon to indicate 
any general shortage in the essentials of 


life—food, clothing, and shelter. In that 
respect America is unique among the 
powers. It can have its guns and it can 
have its butter, too. 
BORDER TROUBLE 

Most maps of South America show a 
considerable stretch of “disputed terri- 
tory” lining the border between Peru and 


Ecuador. The dispute dates back to the 
sixteenth century when the Inca rulers of 
Peru, and the Spanish viceroys who re- 
placed them, treated what is now Ecuador 
as an integral part of Peru. After the 
Spaniards were ousted, however, Ecuador 
broke away from the Peruvians, and in 
1830 became a full-fledged republic. The 
two countries were never able to agree on 
where their common border should lie. 
Peru, being the stronger power, has held 
most of the disputed territory, but Ecua- 
dor has never recognized its sovereignty. 
Border disputes have been frequent and 
sometimes bloody. The controversy 
seemed to be on the road to settlement 
recently, however, when Peru and Ecuador 
agreed to accept the mediation of Argen- 
tina, Brazil, and the United States. 

In Lima, last week, the Peruvian govern- 
ment suddenly changed its mind. In two 
sharp notes it declared that formal recog- 
nition of Peru’s maximum claims must be 
granted as a prerequisite to any con- 
ference, adding that its promise of peace 
is contingent upon such an agreement. A 
good deal of consternation has been stirred 
as a result of this action. 

Some believe that increasingly friendly 
relations between the United States and 
Ecuador, combined with negotiations for 
an American base in the Galapagos Is- 
lands may have piqued the Peruvian gov- 
ernment. But relations between Wash- 
ington and Lima have also been quite 
friendly during recent months. Both Peru 
and Ecuador have cooperated with the 
United States in clamping down on Axis 
air lines and shipping in regions controlled 
by them 

Another explanation might be traced 
back to a warning printed in an Argentine 
newspaper last month. According to this 
warning, Axis agents in South America are 
seeking to provoke a war between Peru 
and Ecuador in order to distract American 
attention from European affairs. Ac- 
cording to this theory the Axis has gained 
the support of a powerful military clique 
in Peru, and it may be this clique which 
is forcing the government’s hand. 
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N article on Lowell Mellett, “the man 
who will be this country’s chief cen- 
sor—if he isn’t already,” appears in 
the current issue of Nation’s Business. Of- 
ficially Mr. Mellett is the director of the 
Office of Government Reports, an organ- 
ization serving the government as a news- 
clipping bureau, which collects and dissem- 
inates information to those who request 
it. The director of the OGR admits that 
such information “can be colored,” and it 
is generally felt that this agency is, to a 
limited extent, a government propaganda 
bureau. 

The article de- 
scribes Mr. Mellett 
as a slight, gray man 
given to silence and 
unobtrusiveness. He 
“lounges in a corner 





like an_ intelligent, 
friendly, but bored 
house cat. He seems 
innocent of claws— 
but isn’t.” 
That is by way of 
LOWELL MELLETT aa * 7 Phases. Aon 
DRAWING FROM NA- warning o : 7 
TION’S BUSINESS newsmen and their 


readers—because, if na- 
tional complications make censorship neces- 
sary, Mellett is the most likely censor. He 
will abhor the word. Those who know him 
suggest that he may even deny that censor- 
ship is being practiced—as a newspaperman 
he would have fought any kind of censorship 
—one cannot imagine him issuing flamboyant 
“verboten”; but, the consensus. is that the 
man who prints what Mellett does not want 
printed will find himself nursing embarrassing 
wounds. 

Mr. Mellett came to be included in the 
small circle of the President’s anonymous 
secretaries in 1937 just after he resigned 
from work with the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers, due to a dispute with the publish- 


ers. He supported certain New Deal 
measures which they opposed, so he quit. 
Shortly thereafter, President Roosevelt 


called on him to join the ranks of the 
New Dealers. 

As to how this man, by himself, might 
be able to censor unofficially an undis- 
ciplined press the article states: 


Mellett is in a position to know when 
persons or incidents in a certain section im- 
pinge offensively on the President’s plans. His 
training equips him to manipulate cam- 
paigns to swing public sentiment away from 
those persons or events—(he is) adept at that 
technique, which, adroitly employed can 
guide public opinion almost where the tech- 
nician wills. Toward war, if need be. 

A radio station is a valuable property. 
Every six months its owner must renew his 
license and, to do so, must prove to the 
Communications Commission that he and his 
station are fit, just, and right. A little delay 
would shoot advertising and other contracts 
to bits. 

A form of censorship already exists in the 
field which newspapers do not face. 


Perhaps they will never face it. Mellett 
has stated his own belief that a military 
censorship is all that will be needed: “the 


Army and Navy will have control over such 
information as they have to disseminate.” 

If it happens that this is not sufficient, 
several newspapermen have said: 

“Tf we have a censor I would rather have 
Mellett than anybody I know.” 


Indian Snake Finders 


Not to be confused with the well-known 
snake charmer is the true Indian snake 
finder, who handles reptiles possessed of 
deadly poisonous fangs. In fact, accord- 
ing to Leonard M. Handley, writing in the 
current issue of Asia magazine, “failure to 
differentiate between the snake charmer and 
the true snake finder, or ‘smeller out of 
snakes,’ is as deplorable as would be the 
confusion of Toscanini with the average 
dance band leader.” 


Real finders are rare: I have met only one 
genuine snake finder, whereas there is a “snake 
charmer” on every quay of every port, and 
every tourist has been entertained by charla- 
tans of this sort, with their fangless snakes, 
within twenty-four hours of landing in this 
delectable land. ... My wife and I one day 
came across the “real thing’ at a small Budega 
temple not more than a hundred miles from 
Madras. 

They were two aboriginal Paliyans, and 
professed to be professional snake finders and 
healers. In appearance there was little to 
differentiate between them and the local un- 
touchable class. The soiled loin cloth, turban, 
and leather sandals comprised their simple 
dress. The elder of the two was blind in one 
eye, which had the opacity of a dull white 
pebble, while the younger had several dirty 





























bandages on his fingers which we attributed 
to his professional apprenticeship with snakes 

These men were members of the cult of 
Naga Raj—King of all King cobras in ex- 
istence. Because Hindu mythology fairly 
teems with tales of the great Naga, it is 
presumed that the cult is older than ortho- 
dox Hinduism 

The Handleys were told that the sur- 
rounding country was swarming with ven- 
omous reptiles. Skeptical, they invited 
the finders into their garden for a practical 
demonstration. The following incidents. 
dispelling all doubts as to the prevalence 
of snakes, and the snake charming and 
healing powers of the cultists occurred: 

The first place we suggested for investiga- 
tion was a low wall of loosely mortised rocks 
in the front garden—a sun trap against which 
we would lean our backs during our afternoon 
sunbaths. . The two men started to walk 
slowly along the base of it to the accompani- 
ment of their pipes. The wall-eyed one played 
a strange, plaintive lilt, on about five notes, 
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while his companion walked in his footsteps 
playing a bass accompaniment, rather like the 
drone of a bagpipe. Suddenly the elder man 
froze storklike on one foot, and changed to a 
single note which I can liken only to the 
single word “Come—come—come!”’ 

A Russell’s viper thrust its evil head out 
of a crevice in our pet wall. More of the 
chocolate-brown body emerged. . . . With cool 
precision the elder man laid aside his pipe 
and, taking a coarse brown blanket from the 
ground, threw it over the waving head, and, 
seizing the viper at the point where it emerged 
from the hole, pulled the four feet of sudden 
death from its lair, like so much rubber tubing. 
It was then packed unceremoniously 


into the shallow basket and the lid firmly 
secured. 
And again: A five-foot cobra glided from 


out of the clump to be gathered in the folds 
of the blanket, expertly thrown over its head 

The skill with which the snake finder 
held the end of the tail with his left hand, 
while with his right he invited the cobra to 
strike was breathtaking. 

Finally the younger man was bitten by a 
viper: Normally death occurs within the hour. 
The bitten man lay on the ground, holding 
his finger and moaning as if convinced of the 
worst. Very coolly the wall-eyed man 
took a piece of string and tied a tourniquet 
between the punctures and the heart. Then, 
taking a small article, a snakestone, from his 
bag he bound it tightly to the wound. The 
stone looked like a dull uncut ruby. Finally 
he produced a small piece of dried root and 
forced it between the younger man’s lips, 
commencing to stroke the arm downward. 
About an hour after its application the snake- 
stone fell off. It appeared to be about twice 
its original size—in reality it is a rootlike 
substance—and when put into a bowl of milk 
it exuded a yellow stream of poison . . . the 
man rose to his feet and walked away. 


Ozark Country 


Remnants of one of the oldest mountain 
regions in the world dot the vast, table- 
land country known as the Ozark plateau. 
In this area, covering parts of five states, 
the once great peaks stand as scattered, 





THROUGH THE OZARKS IN ARKANSAS 


isolated knolls and hills. Rushing streams, 
grassy plains and valleys. acres of wooded 
hills, plus the Lake of the Ozarks, longest 
artificial lake in the world. have made this 
land a popular vacation resort. Frances 
Grinstead writing recently in the New 
York Times has this to sav of Missouri s 
Current River valley in the heart of the 
Ozarks: 


One of the experiences to be duplicated 
nowhere else is a trip down Current River 
in a gasoline-motored or rowed flatboat with 
the best of guides. Vovyagers tie up at night by 
the riverside miles from inhabitants; or per 
haps an occupant of some cabin whose dim 
oil light shows through the branches will 
come down to chin with the traveler and the 
guide. There'll be a fire sweet with hickory 
to fry the fish (the guide is an excellent 
cook, too). There'll be blankets for sleeping 
under the stars, and a symphony of deep- 
voiced frogs and plaintive whippoorwills. 
A boat can go on for days and days on the 
115 miles of Current River. . . . It’s a fisher- 
man’s paradise. No dressing for dinner at 
all in this section—and a woman who wants 


resort frills comes but once. 


The Naval Sprinter 


Fastest, frailest, roughest-riding ship of 
the fleet is the destroyer. Unable to 
stand up against direct cannon fire, and 
good for only a few minutes’ actual fight- 
ing, the destroyer—when the crucial mo- 
ment comes—must win quickly or she is 
lost. Here is the description of the launch- 
ing of a destroyer, written by Richard 
Hallet for the Technology Review: 


A new destroyer is a thing of beauty, even 
though she may not be a joy forever. When 
the iron plate that holds her to the land is 
torched away, six million dollars hang in the 
balance. The builder is aware of this fact. 
His hand at her prow, he seems to breathe 
a prayer and push her back into the tide. 
A pretty girl with an armful of roses christens 
her with a bottle of champagne and so pre 
pares the destroyer for a life at sea. 

In that moment the destroyer slips, slides 
down smoking ways, and makes her bow to 
the land. The builder’s worries are over for 
a time. If she had stuck, it would have been 
a matter of seven weeks to build the ways up 
under her for a second launching. 

But she isn’t stuck. She is in the water 
with all her flags flying, and presently she 
is ready for her builder’s trials. Yard me- 
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chanics swarm aboard her. This is not navy 
style, but these men know the engines be- 
cause they have built them into her. 

The screws are turning over now. Deep 
down in green water, milky clouds are stirred 
up by the wheel motion, and pour toward 
the surface. The destroyer gathers speed. 
Soon she is going fast for the first time. All 
her thousands of horsepower develop at once, 
without hitch, as if the ship had been at 
sea a year. ; 

Now she is “shaking the knots out of her,” 
as sailors say. Her wake is a rooster’s tail, 
a lacy dome of threshed water made by the 
infolding and braiding and shooting up of 
the two streams thrown by the powerful 
screws. Back of this dome is the wake, a 
seething white band on the blue September 
sea. Wave shapes are opened out like flower 
petals by the destroyer’s rush. On the star- 
board beam, a white bird flying close to the 
water seems to compete with this speed, holds 
its own for a time, then slips back. The 
destroyer forges ahead; the bird tosses astern 


John Buchan’s America 


That Englishmen now in the United 
States on war duties might become more 
familiar with their hosts, the British Li- 
brary of Information has recently issued 
a reprint from John Buchan’s book, Pil- 
grim’s Way. As a statesman (John Buchan 
was the pen name of the late Lord Tweeds- 





muir) and as a man of letters Mr. Buchan 
was perhaps no better qualified to write of 
this country than were dozens of others. 
But as a curious, intelligent, sensitive man 
who knew and loved the United States he 
was singularly well equipped to write of 
“My America” in his book 

I came first into the United States by way 
of Canada—a good way to enter, for English 
eyes are already habituated to the shagginess 
of the landscape and can begin to realize 
its beauties. My first reflection was that no 
one had told me how lovely the country was. 





NEW ENGLAND COUNTRY SCENE 
From ‘‘A Small House in the Sun’’ by Samuel Cham- 


berlain (Hastings House) 

I mean /Jovely, not vast and magnificent... . 
There is much of the land which I have not 
seen, but in the East and the South and the 
Northwest I have collected a gallery of de- 
lectable pictures. I think of the farms which 
are clearings in the Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire hills, the flowery summer meadows, the 
lush cow-pastures with an occasional stump 
to remind one that it is old forest land .. . 
the little country towns of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut with their village greens and elms 
and two-century-old churches and_ court- 
houses; the secret glens of the Adirondacks 
and the mountain meadows of the Blue Ridge; 
the long-settled champaign of Maryland and 
Pennsylvania; Virginian manors more Old 
England perhaps than anything we have at 
home; the exquisite links with the past like 
much of Boston and Charleston and all of 
Annapolis; the sunburnt aromatic ranges of 
Montana and Wyoming; the Pacific shores 
where from snow mountains fishable streams 
descend through some of the noblest timber 
on earth to an enchanted sea. 

It is a country most of which I feel to be 
in a special sense “habitable,” designed for 
homes, adapted to human uses, a friendly 
land. . In America the kitchen is not too 
far away from the drawing room, and it is 
recognized, as Heraclitus said, that the gods 
may dwell there. .. . I like, too, the way in 
which the nomenclature reflects its history, 
its racial varieties, its odd cultural mixtures, 
the grandiose and the homespun rubbing 
shoulders. That is how places should be 
named. I have no objection to Mechanics- 
ville and Higginsville and Utica and Syracuse. 
They are a legitimate part of the record. And 
behind are hoar-ancient memorials of the first 
dwellers, names like symphonies — Susque- 
hanna, Ticonderoga, Shenandoah, Wyoming. 


In Brief 


Incredible as it may seem, there is still 
one sailing ship listed among the navies of 
the world. It is the French frigate Zalee, 
a wooden ship with two masts and one gun, 
stationed at Tahiti, in the Pacific. During 
the World War, the Zalee, as dauntless a 
ship as ever sailed, opened fire on the great 
German cruiser Emden, with her single gun. 
After one broadside from the Emden the 
Zalee was no longer to be seen. That is 
not the end of the story, however. The 
Emden was later destroyed, but the little 
Zalee was raised and still cruises off Tahiti 
today, her sails jauntily set, her single gun 
oiled, polished, and ready for all comers. 

cod * * 


Giant presses exert a tremendous force 
to stamp out coins. Between 35 and 45 
tons of pressure produce the design on 
dimes, while a quarter takes from 60 to 
100 tons. The force increases to 100 tons 
or so for half dollars, and dollars come 
forth from a squeeze of 160 tons. 

PRONUNCIATIONS: Beirut (bay’root), 
Catroux (ka’troo’), Dakar (dah-kahr’), Dar- 
lan (dar’lahn’), Jebel Druse (jeh’bel drooz’), 
Mers-el-Kebir (mers’ el’ keh-beer’), Nacistas 
(nah-sees’tahs), Weygand (vay’gahn’). 


Information Test Answers 
European History 


1. (b) Franco-Prussian War. 2. (a) Bis- 
marck. 3. Wilson, Lloyd George, Clemenceau, 
Orlando. 4. (b) divided Germany into 300 
separate states. 5. (a) Aristide Briand. 


Geography 
1. Bolivia. 2. (b) Euphrates. 3. (c) Tu- 
nisia. 4. (d) king of Egypt. 5. Nile, Congo, 


Niger. 6. Mesopotamia. 


